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The Wings of the Morning. By Louis Tracy. Edward I. Clode, publisher, 

156 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 

We are apt to think that the world grows prosaic, that the great events of 
the day are great mostly because they have some bearing on great gains of 
money or the control or manipulation of money. Commercialism has grown big 
and bulks largely in our lives. In witness we need only quote from the 
poetry (?) of the hour: 

“ ’Mom,’ said little Johnny Capp, 

’Let’s trade baby for a pup. 

I kin git Bill Sinks to trade— 

Skin him in the deal thet’s made.’ ” 

Again, the stampede made by the novelists of late years to past history for 
the field of their operations signifies, surely, that romance flourished in any age 
rather than the present. Mr. Tracy, however, finds material for a very real 
romance in the present day. “ The Wings of the Morning” is packed from cover 
to cover with the most thrilling adventures and the most romantic situations. 
To some readers Dr. Tracy may be an old friend, but to the writer he was quite 
unknown, and the book a lucky venture picked up at random and only laid down 
at the end with regret that it was not longer. 

The heroine is quite an old-fashioned personage, who continues to say her 
prayers under most distracting circumstances, reads her Bible, and suffers pangs 
of modesty when compelled to eke out a deficient costume with some articles 
of male attire: for it is a veritable Robinson Crusoe and Man Friday story of 
shipwreck in the China Sea, perils from storms, sharks, devil-fishes, and, finally, 
a long, hard siege by a horrible race of head-hunting Dyaks. In the end all 
comes right, of course, with the rescue of the survivors and their taking posses¬ 
sion of their island of refuge, which, by the way, contains an inexhaustible 
gold mine, “ in the name of his Brittainio Majesty King Edward.” The last 
pages of the book, although related as history, should rightly be prophecy. King 
Edward has not reigned over the islands of the sea four years. At the date 
of the taking possession of the island Victoria of blessed memory was still 
living, and the events chronicled as having already transpired are probably yet 
to come, but that does not detract from the interest of the tale at all. 

The House on the Sands. By Charles Marriott. London and New York: John 

Lane, The Bodley Head, publisher. 

Mr. Charles Marriott, known in America chiefly through his previous tales, 
“ The Column” and “ Love with Honour,” gives us something entirely new in 
“ The House on the Sands.” Mr. Julian Hawthorne said of him, “ He paces 
up and down, as it were, in a hall where all is harmonious and proudly beautiful, 
even fastidious.” “ The House on the Sands” deals with the inharmonious in 
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life. Much of it comes unaltered from the daily papers of more than one 
nation, and it reads like a resume of current events of the world. A gigantic 
international combine in the course of its construction calls the chief charac¬ 
ters of the tale before us and we are given the comments of the press in 
America and England as well as of some nations on the Continent. It reads 
passing strange to come upon an extract from the President’s message—quite in 
its proper place, although upon the page of an English novel. The whole tale 
turns upon an early mistake (one of those seemingly small indiscretions which 
bring consequences out of all proportion) of the heroine. It is a mere stepping 
one side from the conventional road—the veriest morsel of youthful impatience 
—and yet it lands the young woman in the most painful and disastrous situa¬ 
tions, estranging friends or dragging them into peril and even to death. 

The British Journal of Nursing publishes the following letter from Tokyo, 
which is of interest to our readers: 

“ One admires the way the women of the country fall into their places as 
a support to the Army Medical Service in the war. All the male -personnel 
are drafted from the hospitals in the home territory and join the columns of 
the field army. The women nurses step into their places in the hospitals in 
Tokyo and elsewhere, and carry on the work of nursing sisters. They are all 
fully trained during a three-years’ course at hospitals belonging to the Red 
Cross Society or at other civil hospitals. I visited to-day the Juntendo Hospital 
here and saw the system of training. This hospital, which is the oldest and at 
the same time one of the newest in construction, as the old buildings are being 
pulled down and buildings on a new plan erected, employs only women nurses 
and trains them in the hospital. They go through a theoretical and practical 
course of about three years after they have been trained. This is only one 
example of the resources of the country in supplying the hospitals with trained 
female attendants. I have just seen a large operation at the University Hos¬ 
pital, where the instruments were looked after and the dressings arranged, etc., 
by Japanese women, and nothing could have been done more skilfully or more 
in accordance with the principles of asepsis. There are, however, one or two 
English ladies here who have come out from England under the impression that 
they can be of some help in the war. This must embarrass the Japanese War 
Office very much. They are all so courteous in their manner of refusing to be 
rushed in matters that concern themselves only (when one comes to think of 
it) that one is rather ashamed of finding one’s own countrywomen pushing 
themselves into the affairs of their army when it is engaged in a struggle which 
means everything to them. Of course, the Japanese recognize that it is all 
done out of sympathy with them, but it is a mistaken form of sympathy. There 
are thousands of Japanese women of every class of society fully trained, and 
as expert and sympathetic as any of our own women can be, with full knowledge 
of their folk such as no newcomer can ever have, working under definite govern¬ 
ment regulations in the army hospitals. Our own women might well take a 
lesson from them in the way they do their work, without ever considering 
whether they are getting kudos or not, and never thinking of gaining that 
sensational form of experience, for a woman, which consists in ‘ going to the 
front.’ ” 
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